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thousands of believers among its zealots. He professed, in public,
respect for the traditions of his own and all truly French families;
traditions which, if they had no other merit, marked him off from
the inferior breeds who were ruining France, the "four confederate
nations/* the Protestants, the Jews, the Masons, the Meteques.
They were "anti-France"; "France" meant a respect, formal or
doctrinal, for the church of France. This was the position of a good
many Frenchmen like Fustel de Coulanges, as a formal Protes-
tantism was the counterpart in the case of Taine and others. But
there was, in the case of Maurras, a further difficulty. Whatever
formal respect he might impose on himself, he was not a mere
unbeliever; he was a hater of Christianity and of all the specifically
Christian elements in Catholicism. Mr. Wallace Fowlie has asserted
(a propos of Baudelaire) that "once a Christian, it is impossible to
dispossess oneself of the spirit of Christianity. The sacraments
leave an indelible mark." If so, Maurras, who was at least baptized,
confirmed and made his first communion, is an exception to the
rule. For there is nothing in his attitude that recalls that other
strange fruit of Catholic education, Joyce. There is no odi et amo.
There is only hate. Mr. Santayana has recently told us that "Catho-
licism is the most human of religions, if taken humanly; it is
paganism spiritually transformed and made metaphysical." For
Mr. Santayana, the Catholicism of a reasonable man is a superior
form of paganism; for Maurras it is an inferior form of paganism,
tainted with Judaic infection, with the seeds of humanitarianism, with
romanticism. It is as hard to imagine Maurras calling, like Mr.
Santayana's free-thinking father, for "La Uncion y la gallina," as
Mr. Eliot found it to imagine that American semi-Maurrasian,
Irving Babbitt, calling for that equivalent of Socrates' cock for
Aesculapius. In each case pride was too strong.
From the moment that Maurras became an important influence
in the French Church round 1900, the dilemma was pressed on
him, and on his clerical and lay followers, by hostile Catholics and
ironical neutrals. He had, unfortunately for his partisans, given '
hostages to the enemy; in his collection of " contes philosophiques,"
Le Chemin de Paradis, and in the essays later grouped under the
title Anthinda, Maurras made some concessions (with what bitter-
ness we may guess). In a new edition of the tales, he claimed that